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Ir has been doubted by ſome; whether 
be conſiſtent with a ſtrict regard to Chriſt, as the 5 
le lawgiver of the church; to aſſemble for religious 
Porſhip on a day aüthoritatively appointed by the 
I vil power for this purpoſe. We ſhall conſider this 
Mueſtion, particularly as reſpecting the late e | 
on for a nationa? faſt. en 


in the New Teſtament, which is our only autho: = | 
tative religious directory, we do not find any fixed it 
Faſons for public faſting and humiliation. The cir- i 
4 umſtance of the time is, therefore, left to our dif · . 
Fretion. And, in every taſe in which no direction 1 
A | 19 


. 


is given in the New Teſtament, each perſon's own 
private judgment, concerning what is agreeable to the 
laws of Chriſt, muſt be his fole guide. That this is 
the true chriſtian and proteſtant principle, is provel 
by Chillingworth, in his Religion, of Proteſtants. 


When ſeveral large ſocieties of perſons, who ar 
accuſtomed, on account of their different ſentiment, 
to meet in ſeparate places of worſhip, and to uf 
very different ſervices, would join in an united act 
devotion to God, it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
to have it rightly performed, that there ſhould 
ſome mode of fixing-a-ſeafon for this purpoſe, and 
that the day determined upon ſhould be publiſhed u 
the whole ſociety in the way and manner moſt likeh 
to be huiverfally known. For were part to aſſemble 
on one day, and part on another, this would not { 
well exince it to be a joint act of devotion, nor fo wel 
nd e promote che 8908 effects of il. 


-No ow, in deut national nbi; for wor 
this, it muſt be allowed, that the choice and conve 
nience of ſo great a majority as that which compoſs 

the eſtabliſed church onght to be ſuited with reſped 
to the time, in order the more eſſectually to promote 
the very end and purpoſe of meeting. The mode 
appointing, a ſeaſon, without collecting the unin 
fiuenced ideas upon the ſubje of all the perſons 


& . concerned 
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concerned, is, 1 imagine, rhe ground of objection. 
But there is no practicable method of obtaining the 
ſentiments of each individual throughout the nation, 
relative ro the propereſt day of meeting for ſuch oc- 
caſional public worſhip. And the majority have, by 
the conſtitution of their church, veſted in the King, 
as the head of it, a power of appointing occaſional 
ſeaſons of public worſhip for them, at his own 
pleaſure. , 11 


But though the members of the church of Eng- 
land think this method of aſſembling religious ſo: 
cieties accords with the idea of Chriſt being the 
only lawgiver in the church, and with the right of 
private judgment, diſſenters are of a different opinion. 
And yet, in the preſetit circumſtances, there ſeems 
not to be any poſſible method of collecting the 
nation, as fuch, for public worſhip, beſides this. In 
ſuch a ſituation; then, we muſt either omit the pers 
formance of what we here ſuppole to be an acknow: 
ledged duty, or we muſt aſſent to the time fixed 
Ivpon for the majority by their ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
governor. - It is our duty to join with them, if we 
Jean do it with a good cunſeience. And there ſeems 
to be no #eal vbjeRion to it. For if the head of 
any church, to wich I manifeſt chat I do not belong, 
_ an authority over the members of it which 
allow, but I do not allow, this is no reaſon for 
ME. A 2 my 
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lators to a proclamation, the king's miniſters vind» 


„ 


my neglecting to join in a public act of devotion, 
which I think a duty, with thoſe who perform it 
agrecably to my own ſentiments; if I do no ad 
that can fairly be conſtrued into an allowance or ap. 
probation of that authority. And that the late 


proclamation was directed only to thoſe who are, or 


are ſuppoſed to be, of the church of England, and 
that diſſenters, by meeting in their own chapels, do 
not countenance any unchriſtian juriſdiftion, may be 
argued from the nature of a royal proclamation, ac. 
cording to the conſtitution of this country; from the 
words of the proclamation itfelf ; and from the coun- 
terpart to it, the form of prayer which was, by the 
king's ſpecial eommand, to be uſed in all churche; 


9 eee 


d The late Jakes Blackſtone; i in his n 
on the Laws of England, quotes Sir Edward Coke“ 
obſervation, that * the proclamations of the king 
have then a binding force when they are grounded 
pon and enforce the laws of the realm.” And 
the judge adduces ſome inſtances in which procla- 
mations, not agreeable to rhe laws, are not binding. 


He alſo ſays, that the yelling a diſpenſing or legiſ 
„ lative power in any fingle. perſon, the laws of 
„England are ſtrangers to.“ Agreeably to this, 


whenever objections are made by any of our legit 


cate 
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cate it by pleading that it is agreeable to the laws. 
Every royal proclamation, then, muſt be interpreted 

ſo as to accord with the exiſting laws of the realm. 
some of theſe ſtatutes relate to diſſenters, and protect 
them in the exerciſe of the right of interpreting the 
New Teſtament for themſelves, and of worſhipping 
God according to their own conſciences, on the con- 
ditions which they ſpecify. 


Dr. Furneaux, in his Letters to Blackſtone, 
p. 17 & 21, obſerves, © that the unanimous judg- 
© ment of the commiſſioner's delegates, and of the 
houſe of lords, affirming that judgment in the 
great cauſe between the city of London and the 
« diſſenters, ch February 1767, was grounded en- 
& tirely on this opinion, that the toleration act re- 
moved the crime as well as the penalty of mere 
„ nonconformity.”* The late Lord Mansfield, in 
his ſpeech upon this occaſion ſaid, (p. 265, 266.) 
The toleration act renders that which was illegal 
before, now legal; the diſſenters* way of worſhip 
is permitted and allowed by this act; it is not 
* only exempted from puniſhment, but rendered 
e innocent and lawful z-it is eſtabliſhed; it is put 
“ under the protection, and is not merely under the 
“ connivance, of the law. Diſſenters, within the | 
deſeripion of the toleration act, are reſtored to a 
60 7 conſideration and capacity; and a hundred 
A 3 conſequences 


| , all eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and from all penalties 
and puniſhments en on account of their 


che very nature of it, interfere with a right which is 


legiſlature, and to which the king aſſents, not only 


1 
« conſequences will from thence. follow, which are 
e not mentioned in the act. By that act the dif. 
* ves are freed not only from the pains and 

“ penalties of the laws therein ſpecified, but from 


+ nonconformity.” . 


Now the very principle upon which they difſent 
is, that Chriſt is the only head and lawgiver of the 
church, and that he has not conſtituted any earthly 
repreſentative. They think this to be the doctrine if 
of the New Teſtament, and that it is very clearly 
ſhown to be ſo by the late Bp. Hoadley, in his fer: 
nnn not of this "Oe. 


The a „ Vs. ro cannot, by 


acknowledged and protected by a law of the whole 


by his acceptance of the conſtitution, but likewiſe by 
an expreſs declaration, which he makes in his firit Ml 
ſpeech to parliament after his acceſſion, that he will 
maintain the toleration inyiolable. To oppoſe rhe 
royal proclamation to the law of the realm renders it 
void. The proclamation, therefore, does not ex- 
tend to diſſenters under the en of the to- 
ym act. 

The 
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The very ſtyle of the proclamation ſhes that it 
s not addreſſod to diſſenters. Though the obſerv- 
Ace of the. faſt is enjoined upon “ all the loving 
ſuhjects of the king in England and Wales,“ yet 
it is added in the next ſentence, that, for the more 
« orderly ſolemnizing the ſame, the king dire&s the 
W<+ archbiſhops and biſhops of England to compoſe a 
form of prayer ſuitable to this occaſion, to be 
* uſed in all churches, chapels, and places of public 
* worlhip, and to take care the ſame be timely diſ- 
perſed throughout their reſpective dioceſes,” All 
loving ſubjects, and all churches, chapels, and places 
of public worſhip, ſeem to be correlative. All the 
ſubjects of the realm, and all churches, chapels, and 
places of public worſhip, are forms of expreſſion 
uſed in former acts of parliament and proclamations, 
before diſſenters were legally known and acknow- 
ledged, They could, therefore, be then applied only 
to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church. And the ex- 
preſſions muſt now be interpreted agreeably to the 
egal nature and extent of a royal proclumerian. 


And che form of prayer is ſo e to 
che church of England, and ſo connected and incor- 
porated with its liturgy, that it is quite unſuitable ta 
the method which diſſenters uſe, nor could it ever be 
intended for them. This is evident from the king's 
order relative to che forms of prayer to be uſed an- 
3 nually 


| faſt to the church of England, is ſurely a preceden 
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-nually on the 5th of November, the 29th of May, 
he zoth of January, and the 25th of October, 
which particularly dire&s them to be annexed to the 
- liturgy of the churth of England, and to be uſed in 
all ſuch places of worſhip as that is uſed in. Noy 
the 3oth of January is appointed to be obſerved as: 
day of faſting as well as of prayer. And the ſpecial 
appropriation of a form of prayer for an annual 


and reaſon for conſidering forms for occaſional faſts, i 

as likewiſe appropriate to the ſame church, when 
they are equally interwoven with and adapted to it; 
form, ſo as not to ſuit the mode of worſhip uſed b) 
diſſenters. | 


mh on OO 5 


'The extenr of the proclamation, therefore, i 
1 - definable by the form of prayer, which is directed to 


1 be made . ſuitable to the 8 for the more or. 
1 1 _ INE the f. 


As it appears, hath from the nature and limits | 

of the proclamation itſelf, and from the form of 
prayer which is correſpondent to it, that it cannot 
with propriety be conſidered as directed to diſſenters, 
every diflenter who joins in the ſervice of the day at 
his own place of worſhip, does it voluntarily and of 
his own free will, without performing any act that 
acknowledges any other head of the church than 


1 


wilt, or ſubmitting to any command of an earthly 
perior in matters of religion. The prayers com- 


Wis proclamation ; and the objects which diſſenters 
huſe for the purpoſe of their aſſembling, define the 
xtent to which they go in joining with the nation in 
his public act of devotion. If theſe objects are 
urely chriſtian and religious, they prove that they 
Wave a purely chriſtian and religious view. And 
Wheir ſelection of thoſe objects only which they ap- 
Wrove in the proclamation, and rejecting thoſe which 
o not accord with their own ideas of ſuch a ſervice, 
o likewiſe clearly manifeſt, that the aſſembling to- 
tether at all for this religious purpoſe is quite an 
nconſtrained act. 


This is farther evideneed by diſſenters ſometimes 
ecting, and ſometimes not meeting, on other days, 
d for other purpoſes, appointed by law or the 
ing's mandate. Out of the four days authorita- 
Wvcly ſet apart for annual public worſhip in this 
Wingdom, three for thankſgiving, and one for faſt. 
ng and prayer, only one of them, the th of No- 
ember, which is a thankſgiving day, has been ob- 
rved by diſſenters; and this evidently becauſe it 
ccorded with their own ſentiments : though it is 
xed both by law and royal mandate. The 29th of 
ay is obferyed by the church of England agree- 


doſed by the King's direction, define the extent of 
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ably to act of parliament, though: diſſenters never 
meet on that day, nor are they conſidered. as criminal 
on this account. Nor do they meet on the -3oth of 
January, or the 25th of October, both which arc 
appointed by the king. Every year, then, difſenter: 
have given a proof of their acting merely from their 
own private judgment, by not meeting on three days 
out of four which are authoritatively appointed, and 
by aſſembling on the fourth, becauſe they have 
thought it right. To meet then on an occaſional 
day, for a purpoſe which they approve, and in thcit 
uſual manner, and when they can have no other op- 
portuniry of the kind, cannot ſurely with juſtice be 
interpreted as a deviation from their principles. On 
the contrary, thoſe diſſenters who ſele& the days and 
objects for religious aſſemblies which they approve, 
and reze& all others, give more unequivocal proof: 
of acting merely from private judgment, than they 
give who' abſent themſelves from all ſuch meetings, 
becauſe the motives for ſuch abſence may be, and 
ons are, very various, 


'- Such diſſenters as are not under __ 00 
7 of the toleration acts, either of king William, or of 
the preſent king, cannot, in the eye of the law, 
claim an exemption from the command iſſued in 
the proclamation. The queſtion then is, whether 
ech an,; . to their idea of Chriſt being the 

| ſole 
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ole. religious lawgiver, join in public humiliation 
vith che ſocicty with which they uſually aſſemble 
or public worſhip on Sundays. | 


Now here we may obſerve, that all the argu» 
nents which we have juſt employed to ſhew that 
lifſenters, under the deſcription of the toleration ſta- 
tes, act voluntarily and without reſtraint, apply 
qually to diſſenters who are not thus protected. 
their habitual practice of joining with a diſ- 
ming ſociety on Sundays, and their conſtant avowal 
bf ſentiments, correſpondent to that mode of worſhip, 
drove their conduct to derive its origin from private 
udgment, independently of all human authority in 
eligion. For they do this at the hazard of incurring 
all the pains and penalties which the law inflicts in 
uch caſes. In the ſame manner their attendance at 
heir uſual place of diſſenting worſhip on a day aps 
pointed by royal proclamation, is not obeying its 
nandates. That requires them to meet in the pariſh 
hurch or chapel of the church of England, and the 
orm of prayer is preſcribed for their uſe. When 
any perſons aflemþle in a place, and uſe a mode of 
worſhip which the proclamation, in conjunction with, 
the law, diſcountenances and deems to be a crime in 
them, this action cannot manifeſt an acknowledge- 
ment of the right of iſſuing that religious mandate. 
They who Expole themlclves, by any act, to the pus» 


nühment 
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niſhment of delinquency, cannot be juſtly charge 

with countenancing, by that very act, the author 
which pronounces them criminal. The tranſgreſſiq 
of a law can never be conſidered as a 1 of reſpet 


to the lawgiyer, ' , 


The fair Ai, then, from the conduct d 
theſe latter diſſenters is, that they act purely fronff 
their own private ſentiments, uninfluenced by anf 
temporal authority ; becauſe in their habirual rel 
gious practice, and in this particular inſtance of | 
they avoid no civil evils, and gain no civil advar 
tages, but are altogether unprotected by the law; 
and expoſed ai their threats, 

Upon the fame ground on which an objection i; 
formed againſt aſſembling for the purpoſe of nation 
humifation on the day appointed by the king“ 
mandate, an objection might likewiſe be made againl 
reading the common tranſlation of the bible in dil 
ſenting places of worſhip ; becaufe it is made by 
* his majeſty's ſpecial command, and appointed ti 
« be read in churches.” The authority applies v 
both. And if ſome ſentiments expreſſed in the ont 
are different from thoſe of the objedtors, this is like. 
wiſe the caſe with the other. I imagine the reaſon 
why we ufe the common verſion is, becauſe there i 
not any other with which people in general are ſo 
$5 at wel, 


. 
#1 fatisfled,- or which they would attend t6 with ſo 
uch advantage. And the ſame arguments apply to 
te obſervation of a ſeaſon fixed by the king for 
blic humiliation. If the public ſentiment has any 
eight with refpe& to the habitual uſe of a parti- 
Par verſion of the ſcriptures, it ought ſarely to 
ave equal weight as to the mere time of aſſembling 
rr an occaſional act of national piety. If any plead, 
gat when they think the common tranſlation wrong 
ey correct it in reading; it may be replied, that in 
e fame manner, in their voluntary compliance with 
he avowed wiſhes of the king and the nation, as to 
e time of aſſembling for public worſhip, either ſta- 
ly or occaſionally, they may reject what they diſ- 
prove, and adopt what they think right, with 
ſpe& to the purpoſes for which they meet. 


— bw- = - 


If the argument to which we are replying be ap- 
licable to occaſional, it would be equally applicable 
W habitual, public wörſhip. And if it were made the 
Wulc of conduct, diſſenters ſhould never attend their 
dyn chapels on- Sundays. For by the ſtatutes of the 
ealm, the obſervation of the Lord's day, as a ſeaſon 
or regular public worſhip, is enjoined under certain 
denalties, And a law made 29th Charles II. ch. 7. 
ect. 1. enacts, © That all laws in force concerning 
the obſervation of the Lord's day, and repairing 
to * thereon, be carefully put in execution; 
and 


that this day is obſerved from other motives, the 


which are reaſons derived from the New Teſtament 


are both ſtrictiy enjoined by the ſtatute which we 


E. 


and that all and every perſon and perſons what 
10 ſoever ſhall, on every Lord's day, apply themſelve 
4 to the ohſer vation of the ſame, by exerciſing then. 
0 ſelves thereon in the duties of piety and tr: 
« religion, publicly and privately,” If it be fai 


practice of the apoſtles, and the firſt Chriſtian 


it may be rejoined, that if we ſeparate the religiou 
and Chriſtian ground of our practice from huma 
injunctions in the one caſe, WE 1 with de reaſd 
ens 2 only 

„e F a ah n ve a reaſon * 
we with the nation in public devotion, à ſtatute 
of the whole legiſlature is at leaſt an equal reaſoi 
againſt the practice of private devotion. And upon 
this principle, we ſhould omit” both public and pri. 
vate duties of piety on the Lord's day, becauſe they 


have juſt quoted. If the argument be goed in th 
bo cules! ir is bes om 3 0 the others” 


= Bur; * Und it N not 7 to Aber of 
them: As civil authority ſhould never influence u. 
do do what is wrong, ſo it ſhould never induce u WM 
o omit what is right. When a civil ſanction coiv Wi 
er. 9 our on idea in ſome” reſpeRts; and in 


other! 


n 1 


mers does not, this cannot be a reaſon for our re- 
ng to act as far as is agrecable to our own ſenti- 
zents, independently of that ſanction. If it be ſaid, 
he motive of our conduct. may be doubtful to others 
reply, that it becomes us to do what we think to be 
ur duty, though we run the hazard of having a falſe 
onſtrafton put upon our conduct. If not, we re- 
ard the judgment of men more than that of God. 
dughit any man to omit a duty, becauſe thert is a 
ard of his being ſuſpected only of acting contrary 
duty? This is really doing wrong, to avoid its 
eing falſely ſuppoſed that we do wrong. The laws 
A Chriſt, and the obligation to obey them, remain 
mmutable, whatever power may be aſſumed in his 
harch, or whether ir be exerted for or againſt what 
ke has commanded. The true diſciple of Jeſus, 
herefore, will, with equal ſteadineſs, perſevere iu 
pbſerving all his injunctions, : whether he be conn 
enanced or diſcouraged by civil ſanctions, or thougly 
one ſuch. be applied. And the fame firm adherence 
Wo duty which engaged our anceſtors to meet for 
pablic' worſhip;agreeably to their own ſentiments, 
though they were forbidden by the law, ſhould 

mdace diſſenters of the preſent day to aſſemble in the 
manner, and for the purpoſes which they think agree- 
able to true chriſtianity, though the civil power ap- 
points a day for meeting, and though it joins: with 
the command other matters to which they cannot 
conform. a8 | What 


| — an idea that political principles are inſe. 
parabiy connected with the folemnities of the fait, 


But, as we every Sunday diſtinguiſh between true 


we diſapprove the motive, this is no reaſon why we 


his apoſtles uſed themſelves; or directed others, to 
uſe any public diſcourſes or prayers t6 forward ot 
oppoſe the meaſur̃es they were purſuing. How dif: 
ferent are the opinions of people in general about 
Political actions and events ar the time in which they 


— 


e 
hat ſeems to have embarraſſed many on thi 


becatiſe ſome ſuch are contained in the proclamation 


religion and the ſtatutes of the realm, howeyer th: 
preambles of - theſe ſtatutes may run, or whatever 
ſubjects are interwoven in the body of them, why 
ſhould we confound ſincere piety with any politica 
ſentiments that occur in an occaſional royal mandate; 
The motive from which any law or cominand of the 
king originates, concerns not us. And even though 


ſhould not perform what we think our own duty, 
from what appears to us a proper motive. If: 
political principle be aſſigned in a political inſtru- 
ment for diſcharging a religious duty, we may ne- 
8 act from a reg I} 


the kingdom 6f Chriſt is hot of this world. 
The religion of the New Teſtament is unconnected . 
with local and temporary politics. Even under the 
tyraniiy of the Roman governors; neither Jeſus not 


take 


. 
wales place, from what they are a few years afterwards, 

whan they are better informed reſpecting their origin 
23d conſequences. And ſentiments upon matters not 
aecelary to public religion, and which warmly agi- 
ute the paſſions, which are alſo formed upon inſuffi- 
cient grounds, and likely to be changed by a more 
accurate knowledge, are ſurely improper to form a 
part of public inſtruction or devotion. How can 
diſcourſes intermixed with ſuch tranſient political 
ideas correſpond with that goſpel which is the ſame 
yeſterday, to-day, and for ever? And how unſuitable 
muſt ſuch addreſſes be to an Omniſcient Being, who 
ſeeth the end from the beginning, and whoſe view 
of every event is always immutably the ſame. By 
attending ſolely to the religious purpoſe of aſſem- 
bling, greater unity and. concord may be preſerved 
in the inſtructions and devotions, and chriſtian cha- 
rity be more promoted. The contrary is the natural 
and uſual effect of various diſcordant political opi- 
nions being introduced into the ſervices uſed in 
different places of public worſhip. 


Further, it ſeems deſirable. and right to ſet what 
we eſteem to be important truths and duties, in a 
fair and juſt point of view before others. This is 
letting our light ſo ſhine before them, as that they 
may be engaged to glorify our Heavenly Father. An 
* unfounded opinion of difſenters in general, and of 
unitarians 


ey 

ly 16 chriſfieotty and good governtiten:. 

Bur byjoining ja e nariadalworſkip to Goa 
on ſuch oecakional days, with our brethren of the 
eſtabhiked ehen, we ſhewy that, while we follow 
the true chriſtian'and proteſtant Principle of diſ- 
claiming human authority in religion, we are at the 
fame time diſpoſed to manifeſt cliriſtian caridour and 
charity toward8frhole who differ from us; Er 
more tlie Prevalence of. religion” and vittuty peac 
and good ode, ard 19. eyidetce our alleghaiee t 
Jeſus, as the predifted and divinely 'empowered 
Meſbah, by approaching his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God, as his diſciples, and in fach 
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